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James looked on him as one of the chief props of the Scottish throne,
and he wrote to him in March 1685 a holograph letter accepting his
offers of service. In the controversy of the winter of 1685-6 Hamilton
took sides against Queensberry and was the recipient of confidences from
Perth and Melfort. In March 1686 Melfort wrote from Whitehall that
the King was depending on Hamilton to further his plans, and later in
the same month he was more explicit in his demands, and asked the
Duke "how he should think it consistent with the King's honour to
suffer those of his opinion to be murdered or forfeited for their
opinions". When, in the following month, Hamilton, together with
Lieutenant-General William Drummond and Sir George Lockhart,
was summoned to London, James exerted himself to persuade Hamilton
to give his promise to support the projected legislation. But Hamilton
would go no farther than to undertake not to be active in opposition,
and he demanded time to make up his mind; James could understand
no answer except a plain yes or no, and he construed this hesitation as a
promise of adherence in due course.1 In May we find Melfort telling
Hamilton that the success or failure of the King's plans depended on
him, for many would delay decision until they saw what he was going
to do, and expostulating with him on his contention that the Presby-
terians' claim to relief was at least equal to that of the Catholics. At the
beginning of June Hamilton was apparently concerned with the drafting
of the second Act, for Melfort was troubled at what might happen to
James's temper if there was delay over so small a matter as the wording
of an Act of Parliament (nor, it may be added, is he very careful to
preserve respect in his choice of words):

Pray let us have no more debates (Melfort says), for this is the
King's essay and any more jangling will give him the pet past all
our power to cure.

On June 10 Melfort writes that the King is of opinion, and he himself
agrees, that, "if there be not probability of its carrying", the Act should
not be brought in. Hamilton no doubt heaved a sigh of relief at this
conclusion of a period of uncertainty, and indeed he was given an eight
months' respite from his uncomfortable seat on the fence.

But at the end of this period he had to decide whether or not he would
sign an address to the Bang thanking him for the Declaration of

1 Hamilton, either purposely or inadvertently, entirely deceived James, for
Barrillon wrote of him at this time, "He professes now a great attachment to
the person and interests of the King. He promises to employ all his credit in
Parliament to give success to His Majesty's projects. It was believed that
prominent people during his stay in England had persuaded him into different
conduct. He has dissipated these suspicions and the King appears to be quite
satisfied with him."